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We think we see many signs that the apprehension of 
any panic in the ranks of the Western Conference, or any 
serious defection among its workers, was ungrounded. The 
effects of a false alarm are soon overcome and forgotten. 


There is the same loyalty to man, the sanie love to God 
and reverence for Jesus, the same exponent of the higher 
and é lasting phases of Christianity among western 
Unitarian ministers that there ever was, with a plus of de- 
votion, sobriety and consecration which always comes to 
true souls when their religion is challenged and their con- 


secration tried as by fire. Writes a faithful Massachusetts 
country pastor : 


Inclosed find $2.00 to the W. U. C. treasurer as a small personal 
contribution. Hope to make it $5.00 before the end of the year. I 
send it to express my sympathy with the deep, earnest faith and 
effort to unite religion with life on the part of its workers. I may 
differ from the position of many, but I thoroughly believe that in 
the present issue the hope, the future, the might, the right and the 
blessing are with the Conference. With this moral purpose (pur- 
pose rather than basis), we are working. at the foundation of a new 
and true catholic church, one that will attract both the most God- 
intoxicated, devout worshiper and the earnest man believing in 
righteousness, however undevotional his temperament. 


ok but faithful layman from one of our western 
parishes writes : 


I think you ought to know how churches and individuals stand in 
regard to this organized opposition to the W. U. C. I am a friend 
of the Western Conference, as it has been, and as it is now. I think 
its work has been a good work, and a grand success. I can assist 
the Conference to defray its expenses, and intend to do so as an in- 
dividual. I enclose a contribution—$50 draft. Will you please 
hand it to the treasurer. It is not necessary that he should have my 
name. 


A western pastor says : 
“ This year I shall be glad to raise the apportionment, and more 


— 


if needful, for the Conference promises to stand for that inclusive 
Unitarianism which Uniry has all along stood for and worked for.” 


From an eastern pastor comes the word : 


“Tam sure all anxiety springs from a misapprehension of the 
Cincinnati vote. Do not fear, it will settle back promptly. What- 
ever withdrawal of funds may occur in certain quarters will be 
more than made good, if need be, by eastern churches. That is the 
way my society feels about it. If necessary we will ‘lend a hand’, 
without lessening in the least our contribution to the general treas- 
ury of the American Unitarian Association.” 


Still another friend writes: 


“T will share in the bounty of your sacrifice to the amount of 
fifty dollars. Yours for ‘theism’ and the fellowship of saints and 
heretics.” 


Those who have had experience in camp and field will 
remember that the best restoratives to body and mind were 
marching orders. ‘There are men who have fallen among 
thieves and are lying stripped and wounded, prodigals 
feeding swine and hungry, lost sheep straying in the wilder- 
ness. Let us go in search of and to the help of these, if we 
would fulfill the the law of Christ. Let us try to be the 
thing we would profess, and then there will be no doubt 
about the Christian unity nor yet the theistic basis. Then 
we shall be far more willing to bear ourselves the un- 
merited epithet of atheist than on our part to profane any 
living soul who believes in any truth, loves any beauty, 
and above all does the humblest duty, with such an un- 
feeling, unscientific and irreligious epithet. Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shaH see God. This,now as 
always, is the commission of the Western Conference. Let 
us see how true, what high service we can render this 
commission during the year that ends May, 1887. 


RaBBt HirscwH preached his last sermon last Sunday on 
pulpit reform, a need of which he admits, but claims that 
this also suggests, as it does, the need of a reform in the 
pews. Next toa preacher who dares speak the counsels of 
God, we need a congregation that dares listen, and listen- 
ing, dares apply. 


THE query comes in a private letter: As regards the 
past attitude of the Western Conference, which is the 
innovating side in this discussion at the west,—the side 
represented by UNiTy, or that taken by Mr. Sunderland 
and his friends? There is innovation on both sides. 
Practically the innovation is on their side, because all our 
western work the last ten years has been done on a sub- 
stantially ethical basis of fellowship, and the steady tend- 
ency has been in that direction, as the UNITY of June 12 
showed. But as a question of theory—the theory of Uni- 
tarianism—the innovation is on our side, because it is we 
who are consciously announcing and defending the position 
thus slowly and practically and almost unconsciously 
reached. ‘The newness lies simply in a new and deeper 
application of our oldest and most boasted principle of 
‘““No Creed”. The question what that principle involves 
has never in our Unitarian history been so squarely faced 
before. It is a case of natural ‘‘ evolution ”; and in all 
such cases this ‘‘ innovation ” oe is pertinent, and the 
answer just given is almost always the true one. Who 
were the innovators in the 1815 crisis of our history, when 
Unitarianism first took its name and station,—Channing 
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and his friends, who voiced the free thought in religion 
that had been slowly ripening for a half century in Massa- 
chusetts, or Doctor Morse and his orthodox friends who, 
recognizing the extent of the change, and alarmed by it, 
entered their protest and pushed the issue? A case of 
evolution now as then: and it leaves the immediate rais- 
ing and pressing of this ‘‘ issue” on ¢heir side as against 
the tendencies now ripening in the west. No blame should 
attach to a party so protesting, provided the ways it uses 
are fair, and the spirit chivalric, and the motive unsel- 
fish,—no blame, however much regret its action causes. 
And for ourselves, when such a protest has been made and 
pressed, what can we do but stand fast for the condemned 
ideal until time approve it true ? G. 


ONE good thing from all these Western Conference woes 
will be the thought-clearings and the heart-wakings among 
us. Could a census of such things be taken, we suspect 
the last three months would show an: unusual number of 
good sermons in Unitarian pulpits, of careful and cared- 
for editorials in our papers, of noble single sentences and 
definitions achieved, of ‘‘ letters to keep ” in private corre- 
spondences, and of conversations to be remembered. On 
whichever side one finds himself, it stirs and uplifts to face 
steadily and in the truth-seeking spirit a large and central 
era like this one we are facing now, namely, Do 

nitarians mean their old ‘‘ no-creed ” principle ; mean it 
full-length ; mean it to the point of frankly saying, 
‘‘Henceforth we ought to condition our fellowship on 
nothing ‘doctrinal’, but purely on moral and spiritual 
kinship ? ” G. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE preached last Sunday in Cen- 
tral Music Hall, from Professor Swing’s platform, to an 
immense audience, overflowing the seating capacity of that 
fine auditorium. His theme was ‘‘ Christian Unity ”, and 
among many good things said was this: ‘‘ A liberal church 
has no reason or right to be unless it can take the best of 
all which any church has found.” In the evening he 
preached in the hall on the boulevard, where All Souls 
church worships, to an overflowing house. Every nook 
and corner was filled and many went away. Inthissermon 
he deplored the weakening of the rendering of the great 
‘‘T am that lam”, the ‘‘ Eternal” of the Hebrews, into 
the singularly human ‘“ Lord” of our English version, 
deplored the lack of courage in the translators of the re- 
vised version, and showed that what we all need and what 
the times need is a realizing sense of God that will iden- 
tify all thought of Him with absolute existence, the 
‘* Kternal” that is. 


We live too much by reflected light: choose Luna and 
forget Sol: drink the waters, and think not of their 
source. We put the father-soul, the mother-soul, the 
pastor-soul in reign over our own; we subject the present 
to the past—death to life—and congratulate ourselves that 
every way was prepared for us before the hour of advent. 
We take our education—or it takes us, rather—and we 
are made subservient to its demands. We echo ideas, and 
make our lives servants of that echo. The central sun of 
which philosophy learns is not loved and approached. We 
prefer truth by medium, with all the warping that inevitably 
attends mediumship. The poets come at second-hand ; 
the religious teachers teach through generations or ages 
of interpreters; often enough we are merest echoes of 
echoes, our spiritual power so attenuated—so distant from 
the prophet-force—as no more to be an utterance of any- 
thing vital to our lives. The trumpet-call that summoned 
Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, Jesus, Emerson to fill cer- 
tain gaps in human history never serves for all time. We, 
too, have our duties to the “ central sun ”—we, too, pigmies 
though we be, and less wisely ordered though our careers 
may seem. In his own measure each man is responsible 
to eternal justice: responsible, not through greater or 
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lesser forces, but with them, and as directly as the most sub- 
lime. Till we feel this: we cannot know how majestically 
faithful the exceptional souls really were. H. L. T. 


HERBERT SPENCER, in an article on “ The Factors of Or- 
ganic Evolution in the Nineteenth Century ”, says: “At the 
unveiling of the statue of Mr. Darwin in the museum at 
South Kensington, Professor Huxley deprecated the sup- 
position that an authoritative sanction was given by the 
ceremony to the current ideas concerning organic evolu- 
tion—he said, ‘Science commits suicide when it adopts a 
creed.’ Already among biologists the beliefs concerning 
the origin of species have assumed too much the character 
of a creed, and while becoming settled they have been 
narrowed. So far from further broadening that broader 
view which Mr. Darwin reached as he grew older, his 
followers appear to have retrograded toward a more re- 
stricted view than he expressed. Thus there seems occa- 
sion for recognizing the warning uttered by Professor 
Huxley as not uncalled for.” 


THE god-essence that is discovered by one who turns all 
thought—all being—inward is the most mysterious and 
the most hopeful fact in our nature. When Jesus spoke of 
the union of Father and Son—of himself with the power 
that was superior to him—who can know but that it was 
the in-working god he saw so nearly related to the life of 
the race? It is a very sweet consciousness, this, and grows 
strongly upon one when the grievous ills press upon the 
soul, and our faculties must summon up all latent forti- 
tude to beat back the foes of the spirit. When men fully 
rise to the meaning of this inner-energy, god-intoxication, 
which seems so unusual, and therefore is not popularly 
tolerated as an idea, will assume the beauty that its genius 
supposes. Though this Love and this Power in which all 
participate shall be nameless, we need fear little so long as 
its substance remains and grows to the moral blessing of 
man. SB. te Be 


THE world’s pastime exposition at Cheltenham Beach is 
announced for a hundred days, beginning July 3, ending 
October 10. This is Chicago’s attempt at a Coney Island. 
It is hoped to make it the headquarters of all sorts and con- 
ditions of legitimate out-door pleasures. The bicycle, the 
ball and the oar will have their attractions and champions. 
He who gives to Chicago more pastimes. and less dissipa- 
tion will be among its greatest benefactors. We havea 
religious anxiety for the true success of this resort. The 
question of legitimate diversion and profitable entertain- 
ment is one of the most searching problems of a great city. 
Difficult as it is to solve the labor problem, it is not so 
great, and its solution is not so far off, as that of the amuse- 
ment problem. Given eight hours’ labor, then what is to 
be done with the extra two hours? Is this leisure time to 
be a blight or a blessing to the working man? We can 
readily see how it may easily become either, and if it should 
prove the former rather than the latter to most laborers, 
then let the shame and the blame fall where they belong, 
upon those whose business it is to mold the higher life of 
the community,—the church and its representatives. 
Their work is scarcely reached until they open the way for 
the energies and the passions of the busy workmen of the 
world to travel on heavenly lines. 


MANNERS ON THE ROAD. 


The season is close upon us when the ordinary tides of 
travel are greatly increased by the accessions of holiday 
tourists on their way to the mountains or the shore. It 
seems a good time, therefore, to say a word concerning 
manners upon the road. No, dear reader, doubtless you 
do not need it; but have you never met with people in your 
journeyings to whom such a word would not come amiss? 
It is surprising to see how kindness and courtesy will some- 
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times wither in a wayside soil, though they bloomed vigor- 
ously enough in fine parlors and in the sunshine of social 
acquaintance. It is a test of their deep-rootedness in any 
character when they bear transportation and keep their 
freshness in unfamiliar air. Altogether there is a great 
deal of comradeship and kindly consideration for others to 
be met with in public travel in this country. The great 
amount of such travel begets these. No other people are 
so much upon the road as Americans, and they of all peo- 
ple, one would say, should be most at home in the public 
conveyance and carry thither the amenities of the home. 
Yet this is not always the fact. One sometimes sees exhi- 
bitions of gross selfishness. ‘The purchase of a ticket of 
passage is interpreted by some persons to cover all that the 
individual can possibly appropriate to himself. It means 
two seats, and perhaps four, in the railway car. It means 
an open window, though the direct draft, which he escapes, 
blows upon the person behind him. It means absence of 
any and all fey creme for the comfort and convenience 
of others who have paid a like fare and are entitled to the 
same privileges as himself. We are speaking in one gen- 
der, but candor compels us to make the application twice 
as inclusive. Not long ago we were witness to a little 
scene ina street-car. A gentleman, though in plain 
clothes, rose and gave his seat to an incoming lady. A 
moment later a man beside her rose to leave the car, where- 
upon she proceeded to appropriate a part of the vacated seat 
though the first gentleman was still standing beside her. 
Doubtless it was more comfortable for her so, but people 
who condescend to public conveyances are not to ask the 
luxury of their own carriage, especially at others’ expense. 
We recall another incident pertinent to our subject. We 
were on the train for a city on the Atlantic coast. The 
town was reached by a side branch of some seven or eight 
miles from the junction with the main line. The train 
divided and some three or four cars went on to the city. 
Into these cars came many passengers from other parts of 
the train, all bound alike for the city. We have a very 
vivid recollection of ladies standing in the aisle, jolted by 
the motion of the train, while beside them satchels and 
wraps were occupying unpaid-for seats, the women belong- 
ing to them (!) taking no thought for their fellow-passen- 
gers in the aisle. Would these persons have been so 
rude in their homes, or so rude here had the persons stand- 
ing been known to them by name? 

Much of the apparent rudeness one sees upon the road 
comes doubtless from thoughtiessness and not from ill in- 
tent. It comes also, however, from a too exclusive regard 
for one’s own comfort. We have seen gentlemen (?) vis- 
ibly annoyed by a crying child, quite careless of the greater 
annoyance the innocent child was to the tired and travel- 
worn and embarrassed mother. ‘That was a good reply, 
and none.too plain, which such a mother once made to 
such a passenger: ‘‘ You must remember, sir, that you 
were once achild yourself, and, if I may béallowed to 
judge, nota particularly amiable one either.” How differ- 
ent that man’s quality from that of the man whom we late- 
ly saw leave his seat and take from its mother’s weary arms 
a crying babe that at once grew quiet and happy as he car- 
ried it up and down the aisle. We have read of Theodore 
Parker that it was his habit to carry sweetmeats for the 
benefit of the little folk he was sure to meet with along the 
way. 

After all, the comfort and pleasure in travel to all con- 
cerned are much increased by carrying along with us the 
kindnesses which we should be ashamed not to show in 
society where we know and are known. People are to re- 
member that they are sharers with others in the great con- 
veniences which the public conveyance affords and that 
they have no exclusive rights. One fare does not pay for 
a second seat if there be another person to occupy it. 
Satchels never take cold in the rack or upon the floor. 
Human nerves and muscles are more sensitive than leather 
or wood. Your chance neighbor may not be of your 
choice, but until you have a car or coach of your own you 
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must content yourself with that small share in the public 
one to which your ticket entitles you. Meanwhile it is in 
everybody’s power to own it to this extent,—that he make 
it a place where he may show his good-breeding and be host 
with his fellow hosts and guest among his fellow guests. 


F. L. H. 
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UNITY SUNDAY CIRCLES. 


We 
PREAMBLE, CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


If the purpose of these few friends in Liberty county, Da- 
kota, to do something in a co-operative way for the religious 
life of their neighbors and themselves on Sunday survives 
the struggle for a name, which they had better not have 
sought until they had something to name, the next danger 
is that it may die in the struggle of making a useless 
Preamble, a Constitution to be forgotten as soon as made, 
and some By-laws, the chief use of which will be to retard 
legitimate business. ‘There is a strange passion in Ameri- 
can life for written rules and regulations. There is a fool- 
ish hunger for constitution and by-laws, which, perhaps, 
belongs to the crudeness of our new and young life. e 
beg those who ould inaugurate a Sunday Circle to re- 
member that the strongest constitution on the globe to- 
day is the unwritten constitution of England, and that all 
large-minded jurists recognize the common, and not the 
statute law, as the bulwark of justice. Agassiz once il- 
lustrated this American weakness in some such way as this : 
When a European botanist discovers a rare flower, he forth- 
with seeks such scientific associates as he can find, and they 
promptly proceed to analyze, classify and name the plant. 
But in America he proceeds to call a meeting of those in- 
terested ; they, when met, elect a temporary president and 
secretary, and appoint a committee on permanent organi- 
zation. ‘This committee, in order to do “‘ thorough work”, 
ask for time, and the meeting adjourns. By the end of 
the second or third meeting an excellent constitution and 
by-laws are perfected, officers elected, and they are ready 
for business, when lo! upon inquiry it is found that the 
flower has wilted and has hopelessly passed beyond the 
reach of science, and there is no further need of the so- 
ciety. 

a like this is always in danger of happening 
where the attempt to make a liberal church takes the place 
of trying to grow into a liberal church. A church of the 
living God is never made, it must ever grow. Our wise 
brother Covell told us, in his Cincinnati conference ser- 
mon, that it took the little church of Buda eighteen years 
to develop a simple working organization. In the begin- 
ning avoid the preamble-ma you would a contagion. 
There is a spiritual ghastlingss in the irreverent haste of a 
company of people, in the main strangers to each other 
and babes in the spiritual life, who come promptly together 
after a few days’ notice and, inasingle meeting, precipitate 
on paper high resolves, sign their names to profound 
truths and great postulates, pledge themselves to life-last- 
ing and life-forming obligations, and then close the book, 
and go out to find a great disappointment in themselves 
and others, to meet unexpected frictions and uncounted 
annoyances, from which the thing in the book that they 
call ‘‘ organization” has no power to save them. But 
there is something inexpressibly beautiful when, through 
years of mutual work and spiritual communion, this same 
matter grows into the book, when to siga it becomes a 
privilege, and that register becomes second in significance 
only to that other family record found in the home Bible. 

The less machinery, the more the chance of success; 
the more red tape, the greater the danger ; but if this itch- 
ing for ‘‘something definite”, something ‘‘to show”, to 
‘‘stund upon”, will assert itself uncontrollably, as it is 
ver7 likely to do, be content with some simple declaration 
and plan like the following: 

The Unity Sunday Circle of ——~seeks social communion, 


intellectual stimulus, moral quickening and religious uplifting. It 
is expected that each one interested will co-operate with at least 
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one of its four sections of work, viz.: social, charitable, educational 
and missionary. A president, secretary and treasurer, together 
with the chairmen of these four sections, will constitute the execu- 
tive committee, into whose hands the affairs of the Circle are en- 
trusted. 

Something like this is constitution, by-laws and creed 
enough to save the world, with prophetic men and women 
back of it, and without these no amount of constitution, 
and no number of by-laws, will avail. 


Gontribuled WM rticles. 


TO— 


We met beside the sunlit lake. Along the beach 
A shimmering ripple sent the waters clear. 

Serene were lake and sky; it seemed could never reach 
That beauteous scene the storm or darkness drear. 


And as the day, so was it for our young lives fair. 
How well do I recall thine eyes of blue, 

So calm and oe ; thy fair young brow unwrit by care ; 
Thy hair the sunlight loved to dazzle through. 


* * * 


We parted. Dark the night, the sky was overcast ; 
The lake lay chill and silent as the grave ; 

Its joy and brightness fleeting seemed forever past ; 
A somber gloom was resting on the wave. 


So o’er us both a cruel shadow seemed to fall. 
When did a — ever cause more pain ? 
The sweet hope of a life was lost beneath that pall, 


And yet, *twas best. We parted not to meet again. 


T'was years ago, and I have wandered far away. 
Yet ever comes with me that last, sad night ; 
And ever still I hope and still I pray : 
That thou, at least, hast found, at length, the light. 


FRANK F. Lewis. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


THE RADICAL. 


I think it must by this time have become clear to us all 
that great things are brewing under our feet. Even if we 
no longer hurrah any of the surface movements of the 
day, it is but because what we see coming is deeper, vaster, 
grander than any of these, and asks for far other things 
We live in a blessed age; when God shall 
anew visibly dwell with men. Faith, life in God, the 
glories of religion are not departing, but coming, com- 
ing with a might that makes the soil tremble afar off 
and the world ring; coming with a loosened tongue of fire 
for every language spoken by men. (God is abroad in the 
world, in a most manifest manner, and whirlwinds accom- 
pany him. We walk ona volcano; flames already burst 
forth; churches and social orders are threatened, and will 
be consumed. We may have to pass through a revolution 
as much vaster than the French of ’89 as the world is more 
than France. Many of us feel it and tremble, many of us 
feel it and rejoice; some see but the flames, others the new 
order, which God there tempers and prepares. Come when 
it will, as it will, only barriers between soul and soul, be- 
tween soul and God shall pass away, and the soul stand the 


clearer and cleaner and stronger therefor.- We may have. 


to pass away while it storms the worst, while Robespierre 
and Marat are in power, or even before. No matter, let 
us rejoice that our eyes have seen the salvation which God 
is preparing for all nations. 

t must be that we who must work in the revolutionary 
times, face the things that fall and the spirits that destroy, 
must often berassailed by inward struggles far more violent 
than the outward ones. The right is not always easy to 
see. Shall we join the incendiaries who cry “fraternity” 
while they destroy the habitations of their brethren, or the 
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“Swiss guards”, so nobly defending antiquated majesty? 
Not always so easy a matter to decide. Our white banners 
of peace take a scarlet hue from the fires of the buildings 
our side destroys. Can God be also in the storm and the 
whirlwind? Is He yet at times a ‘‘Man of War’? 

Yet we know that our banners, be they red or white, 
mark the advance of the future: life and possibility are 
there. ‘The past is dead and impossible in the present. 
Were it ever so divine, itis no more. Times do change, 
the world does advance. When the Future wakes and 
shakes its lion mane, the Past roars in vain; its claws are 
shaken off the future as easily as the snow off the mountain 
in spring. ‘To enlist with the past, when the future calls, 
is to enter our grave. We might wish to see the new 
things come in kid gloves and regular pulpit costume ; but 
they do not. 

The deepest faith of our hearts simply trusts and re- 
joices, saying, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
But reason sees that all hearts do not have faith, and do 
not work the faith’s work ; and unable to give the faith, 
which ‘* works through love”, the divine will, it wishes to 
chain men by creeds to the truth and thus drive them to 
the work. ‘‘If I cannot make them will to do right”, it 
says, ‘‘I shall at least bind them to do it by creeds and 
covenants. If I cannot make them feel the truths of re- 
ligion, I shall at least make them act as if they did feel 
them ; if I cannot give them the spirit of children of God, 
I will still make them act as if they had it; if I cannot 
make them love the kingdom of heaven, I will keep them 
there in chains ; if I cannot make angels of them, I will 
force them into a flying-machine ; though they may not 
feel the love of God, they shall believe that love; if they 
have no faith, a creed they shall have. Although you do 
not fee] your heart expand with eternal life and your soul 
lean on the bosom of the Father, you shall at least intel- 
lectually believe it; here are ‘the proofs’.” When the 
heart feels its inability to give men its own living faith, 
that great blessing and light, it would force them to live 
by it and give them at least a likeness of that faith, an in- 
tellectual picture of it—a creed. 

Let none blame us for this! It all comes from our love 
of the truth, our sense of the glories of faith, our love of 
men. It isthe best we feel that we can do for them. 

Knowing the sweetness of prayer, of leaning our head 
on the Father’s breast, who would blame us for wanting all 
men to pray ? And when they have not faith to pray, we 
would give them faith through a creed, through the rea- 
son, rather than through the heart, by touching this spirit 
with the spirit of God ; because to do the former we need 
only earnestness, sincerity and moments of vision and 
holiness; to do the latter, Holiness, the Spirit of God, must’ 
dwell and abide in us. Do not blame us, but rather help 
us to look with more faith to the divine life within us; to 
trust the ‘‘ spirit which worketh in us”, to live : and again 
and again to live as we believe. 

In the depths of our hearts our faith whispers with Em- 
erson: ‘*‘Away from Jesus ; we must not let people trust 
in him till they trust God in their own souls. Let them 
be ‘ called by God’ before called to Jesus. Hide the Bible, 
that we may be forced to look to the writing of God upon 
our own walls and hearts, that we may listen to the Isaiahs 
and Davids who speak and sing within every man. Take 
away the Bible, for it reaps the grass of the living fields 
before it has time to get an inch high. True, men may 
err without it, but let us trust them to the guidance of the 
living God rather #4an to that of the Bible. O, great, 
deep, sacred book ! the more we live the more we love thy 
pages. Treasury-house of noble words! Record of the 
rise in humanity of that eternal faith and religion which 
rose also through so many struggles within us! But go 
away for a while, that men may learn to trust themselves 
and God, instead of thee. O, great Master, it is surely 
best that thou shouldst leave the world for a little while ; 
else the Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, will not come to 
it.” 
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Thus speaks our deepest faith; and sometimes whispers 
to God, ‘‘O, that humanity might leave the Bible, Christ 
and the Church for a while, that it might be obliged to 
build again on the old, rejected corner-stone, ‘ the Son of 
Man’, that it might be obliged to look into itself and so 
find that all truth is within us, is natural, and that the 
natural is Divine, is God.” ‘They shall tell you that that 
corner stone, the Son of Man, is here, and is there, but go 
not ye after them, for behold it is within you.” 

And sometimes we almost say, ‘“The greatest hindrance 
to the growth of the faith and spirit of Christ is Chris- 
tianity; nay (God knows how much truth there is in it), 
is Christ.” 

But then we enter life; we see how the loss of attach- 
ment to a creed does produce, not a spiritual religion, but 
chaos and immorality, selfishness and vice, vanity and 
meanness, superficiality and pride; and we lose faith in 
those whispers of the heart;—cold, observing reason takes 
the helm and says: ‘‘Order first, and the good old charts 
and maneuvres taken up again. Since loyalty to God, 
since obedience to the inward law and reliance on the in- 
ner revelation will not work, up with the old flag! loyalty 
to the God-man, to Jesus, obedience to the written law; re- 
liance on the outward revelation in the Bible. It is evi- 
dent that men cannoZ rule themselves; not even in politics, 
still less in morals and religion; bind them again; oho! 
creed-ropes, traditions, scriptures; hurry, for God’s sake, 
or it may be too late.” Thank God (though we tremble 
while we say it), it 7s too late. Would you bind lion 
whelps with ropes of sand? Would you stop Niagara by a 
creed? But what is Niagara compared to the loosened 
force of a single soul? Nor can ‘‘charmers, charming ever 
so wisely’, lead back to prison and chain those who once 
have felt the breeze of liberty, the balm of freedom on 
their cheeks. O, no; starve in the snow-decked wood, 
rather than sit in your golden cage. 

The only hope and salvation, we may be sure, lies in 
front of us, not back of us. You will never rally and re- 
vive a disorganized army by beating retreat and shrieking 
it into a panic. Make new vows to liberty; speak till the 
men feel themselves heroes, gods; not cowards, slaves, and 
then dash ahead on the milk-white steed of pure man- 
hood, and they will rally and follow ‘‘conquering and to 
conquer”. Stir up, not arguments, but every bit of noble 
life within you, and awaken the divine man asleep in all 
about you. You despair of these and yet would return to 
that ‘‘Old”, whose offspring they are! Not so; make them 
children of the New, children of God, by being led by the 
Spirit of God. 


WARWICK, Massachusetts. 


H. TamsBs Lycue. 


LEARN ALL YOU CAN. 


Yes, that is what I say,—learn all you can. All old 
theological restrictions on men’s knowledge are now past 
forever. Learn all youcan. Do not be afraid any longer 
that you can learn too much—that you can learn enough 
to push any God from his throne, or even make any God 
a little angry. 

Learn of the things in the skies above—the atmospheric 
forces; and of the things in the earth beneath—the terres- 
trial forces; and of the things in the waters under the 
earth. 

Learn concerning the germs of health and of disease, 
which float in the air, which swim in the water, which 
dwell in the blood,—and then, out of your knowledge, build 
up and purify and beautify. 

Learn concerning the universe’s moral laws, fixed fast in 
the nature of things, which no man can disobey and live 
aright—which no man can disobey and not be the loser. 

Learn the true laws of social and of national life, and so 
help to make all men brothers, and the nations of the 
world an honor and not a shame. 

Learn what an ideal home is like, what your home 
should be, and then strive to make it such as your ideal, 
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in order that, as husband and wife, ° do may dwell in 
harmony, and in order that your children may love their 


. home, and not shun it, seeking dangerous excitement out- 


side, when light and beauty and cheerfulness and music 
should hold them within, and uplift and exalt them. 


Learn all you can, I say, and use what pe learn. 


AMES H. WEsT. 
GENEVA, Illinois. 


Gorrespondence, 


EpiTor oF Unity :—It seems to me that by this time 
most people who have read the letters from our parish, 
written by General Rumbler, Aunt Hester and one of our 
Sunday-school boys who calls himself Johnny Blunt, have 
the idea that we are a people very free to express our- 
selves. Well, it is perhaps true we are somewhat too free. 
We very likely do not keep our grievances to ourselves as 
we ought to. But then some of us think it is better to 
speak out than be consumed by a smoldering fire. There 
is a fire, or there has been a fire, smoldering in me ever 
since I read the letters from our parish. And the reason 
has been that the writers seem to keep something back. 
Even good Aunt Hester hides something under her smooth 
letter and her carefully chosen words. I am only a young 
man and have not been interested for a very long time in 
our church. I like very much our present preacher. But as 
I took, for the first time, an interest in religion during the 
pastorate of our last minister, I, of course, was and am an 
ardent admirer of his. 

Now, why did he leave? As Aunt Hester tells us, the 
General was dissatisfied, and a respectable minority (not ma- 
jority as you print it) following him, our minister resigned. 
But why was the General dissatisfied? 1st. On general 
principles. But more, in the second place, on account of 
the very practical preaching of our minister. Without any 
thought of being personal our minister preached several 
pe sermons on honesty in business. One would 
think this would meet with favor, since our boast is that 
liberalism means 100 cents to the dollar every time and 
every place. But it has most unfortunately happened in 
our parish that our desire for liberty has been mistaken for 
a willingness to countenance much crookedness. And 
indeed, strange as it may seem, the General himself 
was not prevented from being fellow with men who 
are not noted for honesty. These men took seats in our 
church. And when our minister put forth the idea that 
Unitarianism meant noZ less but more religion, not less but 
more of the real Christ, not less but more of real Bible 
truth, not less of the old commandments of Moses but in- 
finitely more, these license men took offence and so called 
for a dismissal of our minister. But they could not-carry 
their point. It isasad thing that under cover of liberty some 
men in our midst live less noble lives than some who are 
in the darkness of orthodoxy. In our church here are some 
of the sweetest, purest, holiest men and women to be met 
with anywhere. ‘Their equals are not to be found in our 
little town. But at the same time we have men who are 
no credit to.us. They disgrace us. Only a young man 
would write so plainly, but excuse him. For sometimes the 
words of a young fool are the real words after all. Well, 
I say, ‘‘disgrace us”. Theyswear. They use foul languge. 
They are upholders of the race-course, and are large betters 
on horses. They desecrate the Sabbath by card playing 
and by turning it into a day of amusement. All serious 
thought is nonsense. ‘There is no hell and who cares for 
anything else? Let us eat, drink and be merry. We have 
these in our parish. Thank God they are few. Well, these 
men were against our last minister. ut not until our min- 
ister took up the temperance question was the agitation 
against him very strong. The General ors up a continual 
cry of ‘‘ He is tearing down faster than I can build up”, 
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But the General was putting in such poor stuff that it ought 
to come out. It had no place in the temple of God. 

Well, our minister took up the temperance question. 
We had saloon men who held pews. 
the church. They took great offence and gave up their 
seats. Our minister held that the church had no right to 
sell these men a certain kind of respectability for a few dol- 
lars a year. Now this question has long puzzled me, or at 
least since I have taken an interest in religion. What is 
the true attitude of the church toward a man who sins 
knowingly, and who prospers in his sin? How far should 
the desire to help even publicans and sinners carry the 
church toward these men? Will some minister answer? 
Well, our minister, as you know, has gone and we have a 
new one. I think our new minister is a noble, true man, 
and will preach righteousness, and that the men who mistake 
liberty for license will find in him as bold a defender of high 
morals as was our other minister. I trust there is no other 
parish just like our little one. But I am afraid that there 
are some much like it. At least my short experience has 
not deepened in me the thought of Starr King about Uni- 
turians being too good to be damned—at least not all of 
them. I intend standing by the old church. It was my 
father’s church and I love it, this dear little Unitarian 
church in this little town of Unrest. I sign my full name, 
so that if the General wishes to reply he may know who I 


am. Respectfully, 


* ALLEN WENTWORTH. 
UNREST, June 19, 1886. 


— 


ee 


CGhe DHtludyp Cable. 


Reflections. By Edward Wigglesworth. Press of Geo. H. Ellis: 
ton. 1885. 276 pages. $2.00. 

Perhaps because he was one of the editors of the early 

‘« Encyclopedia Americana”, and therefore in our young 
eyes must needs know everything; perhaps because he was 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school we went to, and 
seemed to come and go like Sunday; perhaps because our 
father thought him wise and good,—the quiet man of these 
‘* Reflections” used to be to us one of Boston’s greatest 
men. That was long ago, and he never knew how large 
he loomed in one child’s fancy. And we remember how 
wondrous wise those copies of the old Christian Examiner 
seemed with some of the very thoughts here reprinted. It 
is pleasant to welcome them again a generation later. Mr. 
Wigglesworth had a habit of compacting and brightening 
his thoughts into apothegms and jotting them down in 
note-books,—his own wed to his own Johnson; 
thoughts about ‘‘religion, morality, and worldly pru- 
dence”. By a year’s end a good deal of good thinking was 
thus distilled and shyly bottled away. Probably an editor’s 
request in those old days, and now a daughter’s reverence, 
has brought it out to light. Nothing could be done more 
modestly. It is the ‘‘ Amiel’s Journal Intime” of a Bos- 
ton gentleman, recluse and scholarly,—of that Boston just 
one by. But sucha different Amiel! Almost a ‘‘ Poor 
Richard ” of an Amiel, with whom all drifts towards 
roverb-forms. Or, to say about the same thing, a prose 
merson, but of the strictest prose. The book is the col- 
lected nuggets of a Yankee gold mine,—enough of them to 
make valuable a square mile of ordinary sermon-pastures. 
There is scarcely‘any personal reference; scarcely any refer- 
ence to literature; but much shrewd and kindly life-wisdom, 
rvaded by a reverent trust in God, the plane of the re- 
igious thought being the cool and limited reasonableness 
of theelder Unitarianism. Thereis many a glint of humor, 
but no poetry, the very verses being common sense in 
rhyme, although the writer says: ‘‘ Potatoes and poetry 
are necessaries of life.” 
Perhaps the best way to speak of the book is to let it 
speak for itself. ‘‘T’o put a few good thoughts on their 
travels is the most that most writers should expect”, is his 
own modest word gracing the title page. ‘‘Maximsshould 
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contain the maximum of thought in the minimum of 
words.” ‘*Some writers ought to pay their readers as 
much as their printers.” ‘‘ The tritest truisms are the 
greatest truths.” ‘‘An original writer is one whose bor- 
rowings have not been found out.’’ Here are a few out- 
looks on men and manners:—‘“‘ ‘Just as | thought’ means 
wisdom after the event; ‘just as he thought’ means wis- 
dom before it.” ‘‘'The weak-minded man says, ‘ Others 
can’t, therefore I can’t.’ The strong-minded man says, ‘ I 
can, therefore others can.’” ‘* We must choose between 
care and ennui. Kase cannot continue long.” ‘If we 
guard against all the possibilities of ill, we cannot use all 
the probabilities of good.” ‘* The readiest way of attract- 
ing favorable notice is to do common things uncommonly 
well.” ‘*'There is as deep barbarism in Europe’s modern 
capitals as in its ancient forests.” ‘‘If God does not give 
us good, he gives us the means of getting it even from 
evil ’,—a favorite thought and variously worded here and 
there in the book. Here are a few sentences concerning 
immortality:—‘*God thought us worth making, and. we 
can probably make ourselves worth preserving.” ‘‘ With- 
out the revelation of immortality man would not know 
whether his soul was a candle or a star’,—well said, but in 
far greater sense than the writer probably meant. ‘‘ This 
is the world for trying. The next one will be the world 
for succeeding.” ‘* Perhaps the effect of death may resem- 
ble the sudden lighting of a beautiful apartment in which 
a man has been sitting in darkness.” Then he wrote ‘‘ Per- 
haps”, and now he knows. w. Cc. G. 


—_— —— 


A Study of Primitive Christianity. By Lewis G. Janes. 

Index Association. 1886. 320 pages. $1.50. 

A modest title to a valuable summary on a great subject 
—the natural evolution of the Christian religion from 
Judaism and the Classic Paganism. By its arrangement 
—each chapter is a mosaic of short sections with sub-titles 
of their own—it has a hand-book quality which fits it well 
for class and study use. In fact, it owes its being and its 
form to actual class studies which Dr. Janes first carried 
on in John Chadwick’s Sunday-school, and then trans- 
figured into lectures for another class who were studying 
systematically the great religions of the world. The book 
ig something, then, between a ‘‘ Literature Primer” and 
that flowing picture which the ordinary lecturer would 
aim to give; more prosaic and dry, but more scientific, 
more exact, more full of topics and information, more 
really valuable than the usual lectures prove when at last 
the lecturer books his course. Evidently Dr. Janes has 
studied carefully and long; and if only the works that 
have passed over into English, yet the best soon passes. 
W hat is more, he judges and reports with such lenent judg- 
ment that his word weighs, whether it weighs for or against 
one’s own opinion. We must confess to two or three small 
surprises, and to the feeling that he has made what he 
calls the ‘‘ solar-hobby ”, in connection with John’s Gospel, 
still more equine by his own contribution to it. In gen- 
eral he adopts—not accepts, but adopts, hinting the reasons 
for adoption—the radical criticism as to Bible dates and 
authorship ; and in his analyses of Jesus’s teaching, both 
in theological and social aspects, he speaks frankly out an 
estimate which few Unitarians will yet allow, and few 
hard-hitting ‘‘liberals” either. For it is a reverent, but 
non-idealizing, estimate; cold justice. Colder than we 
quite enjoy ; our justice will become warmer by and by, 
when our idealizers unglass the hot-houses of their praise, 
and we all learn to trust the natural summer. e have 
no room for special criticism, but on glancing through 
again to see what chapters best deserve a ‘‘ Good !”, we 
felt that, in the table of contents, each chapter-title ought 
to be followed by its full train of section titles, and that 
such a table of contents, printed as a circular and sent 
about, would be the book’s best advertisement. “A few 
copies will be on sale in the book-room at this office. 

n Talbot’s ‘“‘ Jesus, His Opinions and His Character”, 
a book probably cheated out of its deserved repute, we 
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have an eminent lawyer’s study of a part of this subject. 
Here we have the doctor arriving at the same general re- 
sults. And athird American, John Fiske, hints that the 
dream of his life, to which his other studies in evolution 
are but preliminary, is to write on this same fascinating 
roblem, the evolution of Christianity. It cannot be shoot- 
ing by the mark to say that he, too, is sure to reach the 
same general results. But the real teller of the secret— 
may it be Mr. Fiske !—will come in him who can open to us 
the heart and home-life of the common people of those first two 
Christian centuries, the exceedingly common people who 
made the earliest Christians. ‘Has that ever yet been 
opened ?. Can it be? ‘The head part of the. mystery is 
well understood,—the evolution of the Christian ideas ; 
but that pre-existent Christianity, which must have been 
in the Raster consciences and hearts and homes of 
jlassic Paganism to have made possible the adoption of 
the Beatitudes, the Sermon on the Mount, and the char- 
ity chapter as ideals to be actualized,—that is the X of 
the problem: it is a problem in moral, not intellectual, 
evolution. And the trouble is that the main material to 
solve it lies Jelow the literature that has reached us. 


Ww. c. G. 


It is not often that Unity notices ‘‘ sheet music”, but 
we make an exception in favor of ‘‘ The Two Songs”, re- 
cently issued by the Chicago Music Company. ‘The words, 
written by Dr. T. P. Wilson, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
first saw light in UNnrry columns, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Blended Songs”. The verses are pretty, and have been 
set to appropriate music by Mr. Wilson G. Smith, of Cleve- 
land,—the resulting song being adapted toa soprano voice. 


HougutTon, MirrLin & Co. announce a new and com- 
plete edition of the works of Henry W. Longfellow, to 
consist of eleven handsome volumes, two of which will be 
devoted to prose, six to poems, and three to the transla- 
tions of Dante. ‘T'he work will be furnished with the nec- 
essary bibliographical matter, notes and indices, and 
comes in two styles, good paper and fair margins at a dol- 


lar and a half a volume, wide margins and hand-made 
paper at four dollars. 


Che Sdome. 


THE HAND. 


A writer in Our Young Days asks the young readers to 
think how wonderful is something belonging to each of 
them—the hand. Notice in how many ways it is used, 
how perfectly it seems adapted to our service or pleasure, 
_ and to how many words it gives meaning. ‘The very be- 

ginning is this, and the foundation of all the good or evil 
one person can do: What the brain thinketh the hand 
doeth. But the brain can command the hand to wait till it 
is sure the thought is a right one before the hand is al- 
lowed to act it out. 

Things are said to be handy when they are well fitted for 
the use to which we put them, or when they are easily 
within reach. Things ready to be used are also said to be 
at hand, and when we give a thing we are said to hand it. 
Whatever we take with the hand we are said to handle, a 
handle is also that part of any instrument taken in the 
hand. Handkerchief is named from the way we use it, 
also handglass and other articles of use. The hands of a 
timepiece are more like fingers, as they point, but do not 
grasp. Beforehand is a good word; behindhand, perhaps 
a3 often used, is not quite so pleasant. A bird in the 
hand is said to be worth two in the bush, but I do not think 
the bird would agree to that. 


People who only provide what is wanted for the present 
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moment, without thought for future need, are said to live 
from hand to mouth. Handicraft means kinds of work in 
which the hand is the chief instrament used. A workman 
is often calledahand. A hand isa measure of four inches. 
In the Bible the hands are said to be clean when they have 
not done wrong. It also speaks of the hands being washed 
from blame. M. H. W. W. 


LITTLE BROWN TOAD. 


‘‘ Hop out of the road, you little brown toad, 
As ugly as can be. 

Oh, what use are you? and what can you do? 
Say, little brown toad, answer me.’ 

‘*Oh, fair little girl, with sunshiny curl, 
As pretty as pretty can be! 

I’}] answer you, dear. Now, prithee give ear 
A bit of a moment to me. 


‘<Come, sweet little maid. Be never afraid. 
Just take me, and hold me with care. 

Look into my eye. ‘There surely descry 
A jewel magnificent, rare. 

So much for beauty! A word for my duty. 
The thieves that your garden infest, 

To capture them all, the great and the small, 
I’m certainly striving my best. 


‘‘ Were it not for me, the garden would be 
Despoiled of its beauty and bloom. 

The fruit and the flower to surely devour 
The cunning marauders are come. 

The worm and the bug, the mischievous slug, 
Intent upon stealing a dinner, 

Think never of ill befalling until 
Whisked off is each pilfering sinner. 


‘Too smart am I to hop after the fly, 
The bug or the angleworm, so 

I patiently sit until he sees fit 
To forage anear me, when, lo! 

Before he can think, as quick as a wink— 
Draw nearer, I'll whisper to you— 

I swallow him, thus, without any fuss, 
And this is the service I do. 


‘*‘ Farewell, little girl, with sunshiny curl, 
A word, please, in parting, receive. 
Think kindly of me. Ne’er judge hastily, 
Appearances often deceive.” 
—Golden Days. 


A NATURE PRAYER. 


Oh, birds that sing such thankful psalms, 
Rebuking human fretting, 
Teach us your secret of content, 
Your science of forgetting. 
For every life must have its ills— 
You, too, have times of sorrow— 
Teach us like you to lay them by 
And sing again to-morrow. 


J. Edgar Jones in Louisville Courier-Journal. 


‘“‘ADHERE strictly and unhesitatingly to truth, but 
while you express what is true, express it in a pleasant 
manner. Truth is the picture, the manner, the frame 
that displays it to advantage.” 


‘Every girl ought to try and make it possible to say of 
her, ‘She brightens every life she touches.’ If you never 


do aught else in life, bring sunshine into every heart you 


meet.” ; 
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AWnity Ghurch- Door “Prulpit. 


WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN ? 


A SERMON PREACHED By JENKIN LiOyD JONES, JUNE 6, 1886. 


PUBLISHED BY ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO, 


Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but hethat doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.— MATTHEW VII. 21. 


And Peter opened his mouth and said, Of atruth I perceive that 
God is no respecter of persons: but in every nation he that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness is acceptable to Him.—Acrts x. 34, 
35 


I well realize that this question which I have taken for 
my subject is, as yet, not only an unanswered but an un- 
answerable one. It is a question nearly nineteen hundred 
years old ; one over which scholars have toiled and genera- 
tions have quarrelled. For the svlution of this question 
sects have been formed, denominations have been organ- 
ized, and an uncounted wealth of money, blood and life 
has been invested, and still we are perhaps farther from a 
conclusive and unanimously accepted answer now than 
ever before. This is not because the word ‘‘Christian ” 
stands for so little, but because it stands for so much ; not 
because of its emptiness, but because of its fullness. The 
words ‘‘ Christian” and ‘‘ Christianity ” are no exceptions 
to the other great words of literature and life. Who will 
give us a final definition of the words culture, civiliza- 
tion, art, music, poetry, or that word that represents the 
awakening of Europe known as the Renaissance? These 
words are difficult to define because they stand for great, 
growing and complex verities. They stand for any of 
your definitions with a plus. Only children are satisfied 
with simple answers. Childish minds alone are content 
with easy definitions. The dictionary always leaves out 
more than it includes. Clear-cut.and exact classifications 
are possible only to the ignorant. The primary text-books 
in science are nicely diagramed, and the various depart- 
ments are clearly classed ; but more mature study discloses 
to the student that these classifications in geology, botany, 
and kindred sciences conceal more than they reveal. 
More thought shows that even the stone leaves of geology 
melt, become fluid and plastic ; they flow the one into the 
other ; they interlock and overlap; and the true botanist 
knows that his classifications represent no final or conclu- 
sive lines. Small minds alone are certain of their own 
definitiops. By the time we have defined to our own sat- 
isfaction the words love, soul, Christianity, God, we have 
very likely missed that which we tried to put into our 
dictionaries. Analyze your flower, separate it into its 
component parts; whatever the result may be, one thing 
is sure—you have spoiled your flower. 

No simple definition of Christianity can long obtain, 
because Christianity is not a simple thing. It is one of the 
most complex outcomes of human nature. It is a great 
river flowing through the fields of human history. Its 
origin can be traced not to one single spring, but in it 
have converged living streams that have flowed from 
Egyptian, Grecian, Roman and Gothic sources, as well as 
that stream which sprung from the Judean fountain. And 
the liturgical elements from Egypt, the organizing in- 
stincts from Rome, the metaphysical and theological ten- 
dencies of the Greek thought that came into it through 
Alexandria, are, historically speaking, as much an organic 
part of Christianity as the ethical and spiritual contribu- 
‘tion of Judea. These former elements were as necessary 
to its success. ‘They have been an essential part of Chris- 


tianity. Without them Christianity could not have been, 
or, being, it would have fallen short of its great work. 
Jesus himself is as much a complexity as that movement 
which bears his name. In his veins the blood of prophet 
and priest combined. Spiritually he was a product of the 
discipline of the one as much as of the insight of the other. 
Rills of thought from a ge Assyria, Pheenicia and 
Egypt had joined to form the stream we call the Hebrew 
religion, a product of which was Jesus. Any attempt to 
understand or adequately define this implies a knowledge 
of those. Any definition, then, of Christianity that 
leaves out any of these legitimate and potent factors is 
open to challenge and liable to be disputed. 

Jesus was born at a time when Judea stood on the 
picket-line of a new order of things. When Jesus walked 
the streets of Jerusalem there fell upon his ears the varied 
notes of diverse and antagonistic races and languages. 
Hebrew was the language of the church, but Latin was 
the language of the state; Greek was the language of 
sae my and Aramaic was the dialect of the street. 
Out of these seething elements was born the new prophet 
to interpret the deeper life of a great mind-opening age. 

What wonder, then, that this great stream, still rolling 
on, baffles all attempt to measure, define or limit it? It 
is not now, and never was, a definable, measurable quan- 
tity, subject to exact scientific description. Small things, 
secondary things, dead things, are subject to scientific 
manipulation and definition, but primary things, growing 
things, great things, defy your catalogue ; they baffle your 
dictionary-maker and distract your theological surveyor. 
Your oak will crack the flower-pot in while you planted 
your acorn. You can’t raise your apples in a green-house, 
an eagle will not survive in a cage, and the river will not 
stay within your dikes and dams. 


See how this is exemplified in the history of Christian- 
ity. Every age has tried its hand at defining ‘‘ Christian- 
ity” and specifying the requirements of a ‘‘ Christian”, 
but every such attempt has been disappointed. Popes, 
councils and synods have repeatedly flattered themselves 
with the idea that they had perfected the definition and 
settled the question, but inevitably life and principles that 
claimed with reason the name Chriatin jumped their 
fences and appeared outside of their inclosures. 

Look at some of these ineffectual attempts to bound that 
which has not yet reached its boundaries, to circumscribe 
that which is changing and growing. The rudest and 
most superficial as well as the earliest attempt was the 
Race-line, the class-distinction. Christian fellowship and 
privileges were available “only to those who belonged to 
the Chosen People”, a special caste. The true church 1s 
‘four church”. “To be a member of Christ’s kingdom you 
must belong to our people.” Paul stood alone among the 
early disciples against this race-line. Peter had basked in 
the sunshine of the generous love of the Master, he had 
seen his righteous indignation against formal pretension 
and his indifference to tradition, he knew that Jesus had 
found fellowship with publicans, he had seen him converse 
with the despised Samaritan at the well, he had heard 
him rebuke the pretentious lawyer by the example of 
another Samaritan, he must have felt that enthusiasm for 
the pure heart and consecrated spirit, wherever found ; and 
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yet, when the quickening presence was withdrawn, and the 
few uninfluential representatives of a new movement were 
left shivering in the neglect and contempt of a confident 
orthodoxy, all prophecy seemed uncertain, the inspira- 
tion of the present and his faith in the future 
faded, and his old narrowness closed in on him. 
‘‘Tt would not do to let go the time-honored lines. The 
customs of the fathers were more real, after all, than these 
great unformulated principles of the spiritual life”, 
thoughthe. The unlettered and narrow-minded fisherman 
came to the front and crowded the disciple back. Peter 
knew very well the narrowness of his own race, the bitter 
opposition of his church officials. He had also heard of 
the Gentile eagerness, the readiness of the Roman to listen, 
but he did not dare trust the blessed gospel of love and 
good life by itself. He was alarmed at the breadth of this 
radical Paul, who had already begun to declare his gospel 
fit for Jew or Gentile, bond or free. “This new thought 
must be bolstered up by a little ritualism, a Jewish cere- 
mony or two. If the chosen people did not accept this 
great light-bearer as the Messiah, God-commissioned, 
better perhaps that his name be forgotten, his fame die out, 
than that the Jew should come down from his sacred posi- 
tion and mingle with the motley crowd and meddle with 
things unclean.” It was while his head was full and his 
heart was torn by some such theological questionings as 
these that the vision came to him,—a hungry man’s dream 


of plenty. There was offered him to eat what his religious. 


convictions had pronounced unholy. “ He would not eat 
that which was common and unclean ”’, and the voice said, 
“What God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 
Soon Peter had an opportunity to apply the principle 
taught him in the vision. He was summoned to visit a 
Roman soldier, the unclean officer of an unclean people, 
according to his theology. He finds to his surprise an 
Italian who is a just man, a God-fearing man, of good 
repute even among the Jews; a man of prayer and help- 
fulness, who is anxious to hear more about this new gospel. 
Then came the words of my text that broke over the 
narrow barriers. They opened the door for Judaic Chris- 
tianity that it might pass out into the broad field of the world. 
“ Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of persons, 
but in every nation he that feareth him and worketh right- 
eousness is acceptable to him.” These words reach out 
for the inclusive brotherhood of goodness. They will ever 
break through any exclusive partitions men may try to 
build in the name of religion. For the infinite Father is 
no “respecter of persons”. Rich or poor, learned or 
ignorant, high or low, black or white, he who worketh 
righteousness is accepted of him. No distinctions which 
divide men will ever run parallel with the love and the 
righteousness which Jesus taught and practised. They 
cannot be made the inclusive lines of such a religion. No 
people ever tried so hard or came so near to succeeding in 
this direction as the Jews, but all through the legends and 
history of the Old Testament we see how futile is the 
attempt. Abraham meets Melchisedec, a priest to the true 
God, among the idolaters of Canaan; [at maid comes to 
counsel Moses from the wilds of Arabia; Jesus points ap- 
provingly to the despised Samaritan, and Peter, to his 
astonishment, finds the devout Cornelius. 

The second attempt to describe and bound Christianity 
was the sacramental one. The test was to bean Ordinance, 
the right to the Christian title to be won by an ecclesiasti- 
cal rite. Without this, religion seemed bare and unreal. 
Men were afraid to trust it in the simplicity of Jesus. 
Peter’s statement in the text was too intangible atest. It 
was too vague. Doubtless some who believed in it said, 
‘‘It will not do for common people. They want. some- 
thing tangible, definite.” And so they began to limit 
Christianity with penances, indulgences, baptisms, and 
sacraments, until it came to pass that holy water was a more 
distinctive feature of Christianity tnan justice, mercy and 
truth. Constantine, reputed the first Christian emperor, 
deferred his baptism as late as possible that it might ex- 
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piate the more sins, that there might be fewer uncancelled 
accounts upon the books of the recording angel. Lest 
death should take him unawares, he ever kept a priest near 
for an emergency. This test is not simply one of the 
** Catholic superstitions” that Protestants like to talk 
about. Many a mother in Protestantism has trembled 
lest her child should die ere the consecrating rite should 
be performed. The Christian name is withheld from many 
to-day if their names are not enrolled in the church-book, 
if they are not communicants at a so-called ‘‘ Lord’s 
table”, if they have not passed through some peculiar 

hase of religious feeling | excitement. Indeed, many 
hearts are in a state of trepidation to-day to know whether 
they are Christian or not, or what they must do in order to 
become such. I speak not against any of these rites and 
ceremonies. I recognize their helpfulness. To me some 
of them are available, all of them have a beauty which I 
can understand ; but as a test of Christianity or a measure 
of a Christian they have proved to be inadequate, superfi- 
cial, mischievous and false. Who cares to know whether 
John Howard, Florence Nightingale, Dorothea Dix, 
George Peabody or Abraham som was ever baptized ? 
Who stops to inquire whether they were communicants at 
any church table before ascribing to them Christian graces? 
Any one hasa right to interpret Christianity sacramentally 
in this way, but there is certainly a larger Christianity 
than this. By this test Jesus himself was no Christian. 
He declared the Sabbath was for man, not man for the 
Sabbath; that not so much the outside, but the inside, of 
the platter was to be kept clean. He condemned the re- 
ligion that was strict concerning the tithes of mint, anise 
and cummin, but neglectful of the weightier matters, 
judgment, mercy and faith. This attempt to fix the 
boundaries of Christianity violates the moral perspective 
of life. It fails to discriminate between form and essence, 
substance and appearance. These tests made a Christian 
of the man who would not lunch upon the food found upon 
the person of the man he had murdered, because there 
was meat in it and it was Friday. His Christianity did 
not prohibit the murder, but it would not allow him to 
scandalize his Savior by eating meat on his crucifixion 
day. 

Protestantism attempted a larger definition than either 
of these two, but it could not trust the Cornelian standard 
of righteousness. It did not dare rest it upon the foun- 
dations of Jesus’s own faith. It said, ‘‘ All this, but some- 
thing more.” It was love and duty plus a Creed. Some 
intellectual conceptions must be insisted upon, some man- 
worded statement must be the final test of Christian dis- 
cipleship. ‘The ultimate measure was to be a logical, not 
a spiritual one. It was to be an attitude of mind and not 
a quality of life. It was to be a dogmatic conclusion and 
not a temper of heart. ‘I'he difference between saint and 
heretic was made one of soundness of belief rather than 
of devotion to goodness. Oh, what sad havoc has this at- 
tempt to define the indefinite, to bound the boundless, 
wrought in the centuries gone! What sd pathetic in his- 
tory as the story of the Christ-like who have been branded 
as anti-Christs ? Those whom the world now honors as 
prophets of the higher life went down into their graves with 
the fingers of these dictionary-making Christians pointed 
at them while their voices hissed, ‘‘ Atheist”, ‘‘ Here- 
tic”. Age after age the inadequacy of these logical in- 
closures has been felt, test-lines have been rearranged 
and fence-boundaries enlarged, but the inclusiveness of to- 
day becomes the exclusiveness of to-morrow, and it will 
always prove so as long as the test of excellence is made a 
dogmatic one, or, if that is an ambiguous term, let us say 
an intellectual one. For religion is larger than reason, as 
God is greater than man, as spirit is more than logic, and 
as life is more than the words of life. In connection with 
this thought we recall the long line of creeds—the so-called 
Apostles’, the Nicene, the Athanasian, the five points of 
Calvinism, the Thirty-Nine Articles, the Longer Catechism, 
the Shorter Catechism, and articles of belief, confessions of 
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faiths, statements and test-words without number, forged 
for the confusion and the exclusion of many of the ten- 
derest lovers of Jesus and helpers of men. Of these no 
more than of the rites and ceremonies would I be an un- 
sympathetic critic. I recognize a truth in all of them and 
a beauty in some of them. They have put bone and 
sinew into the moral and religious life of nations, but as 
measures of that historic religious stream which has taken 
tae name Christianity, they have proved doleful failures. 
Still less are they an adequate measure of that goodness 
and peace which deserve the name feligion, and which find 
statement in the Beatitudes. Thousands of felons have 
ended their lives upon the gallows who never doubted the 
truth of a single one of the Thirty-Nine Articles, while on 
the other hand these creeds are gory with the blood of the 
innocent. They led to the torturing Inquisition, they 
devastated the homes of the gentleand God-loving Albigen- 
ses, they anathematized Galileo for his devotion to God’s 
truth as written in his own book of nature, they burned 
Servetus, they drove the Puritans across the seas and led 
them, in turn, to burn witches, hang Quakers, and hunt 
the Baptists into the wilderness beyond their borders. 
They to-day divide communities into narrow, jealous sects, 
more suspicious of each other’s theologies than they are 
emulous of each other’s virtues. This hunger for some- 
thing more tangible than goodness, more definite than love, 
more godly than God-likeness, is still at work trying to 
divide that which is indivisible, to separate those who 
ought to stand together. Thus the race-line, the ritual- 
line and the creed-line have proved themselves inadequate 
to define Christianity, much less to define Religion, of 
which Christianity is an expression. 

One more test is to be considered,—that most emphasized 
by Jesus himself. ‘‘Not every one that saith unto me 
Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.” ‘This is the Life-test. It recognizes, what I 
believe is true, that Jesus did not try to propound a theol- 
ogy, but to realize and exemplify religion. He taught not 
logic, but life. He sought not names, but things. He 
emphasized not words, but feelings, which alone make 
words valuable; not truth even in the abstract, but goodness 
in the concrete. He came not to ask men to subscribe, or to 
bind themselves to words. He came to proclaim liberty, not 
bondage. This life-interpretation of religion recognizes 
the fact that man’s intellectual freedom, his right and duty 
to think for himself, is so important that the Almighty 
does not tamper with it, even thougha man use it to his 
own disgrace and the dishonor of his Creator. Where then 
is the right of querulous bishops, noisy prelates, icy- 
hearted theologians, to mark the lines upon which the in- 
tellectual life of man must run? Councils and conferences 
have no ability to circumscribe the fellowship of the heart 
by prescribing the words which the head must use. Any 
interpretation of Christianity which excludes anything that 
is excellent in religion, or anybody whom the Lord of life 
loveth, ory belittles Christianity and makes it too small 
to cover the higher life of man and the broader reach of 
the soul. As long as there are any to gothrough a com- 
munity with you and, with complacent and unconscious 
impudence, point to those as Christian and these as anti- 
Christian. or non-Christian, those having no_ holier 
deeds, no greater saintliness, no purer lives, no warmer 
hearts, no deeper faith than these; as long as the hand of 
Christian fellowship is extended by many only to those 
who use the same religious vocabulary as themselves, go 
to the same church, and wear the same theological badges, 
rather than to all those who are seeking truth for truth’s 
sake, who are heroically staggering under a common load 
of temptations toward righteousness,—there will be those 
who will challenge the definition, or else beg the privilege 
of doing without the name. This life-interpretation of 
Christianity makes belief secondary and love primary; obe- 
dience, not observances, essential; moral courage, tran- 
scendent heroism, a Christ-like faith in the verities of the 
spirit-life, its ideals. This would make Christianity iden- 
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tical with goodness, with virtue and disinterestedness, 
with truth, righteousness and love. It is life with God. It 
is harmony with his will. This is planting Christianity 
upon that about which there is little dispute. This makes 
it identical with universal religion, or at least an organized 
effort to realize universal ethics and universal religion; 
keeps it ever open to receive every good thing, every noble 
truth, every true man that the world affords. This Chris- 
tianity will call nothing common or unclean that God has 
made holy. With Jesus it places every man on his own 
responsibility, and says, ‘‘Why of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?” Ithink I see in the whole history of 
Christianity a growth towards this development. I believe 
that to a large portion of the world the words Christian 
and Christianity will come to be interpreted by this life- 
test alone. Jiut let us frankly admit, it has not come to 
that yet. There never has been a time when such a defi- 
nition of Christianity or such a measure of a Christian 
would obtain, even with the smallest sect of Christendom,— 
and no one has given me authority to make a dictionary. 
Thus far the Methodist has a better right than the Unita- 
rian to define Christianity as it 1s; and the Catholic has a 
far better right than the Methodist, for the one represents 
the burden and triumph of seventeen centuries, while the 
other voices but the joy and glory of a little more than one 
century. 


So I come back to where I started and say that no one 
has the power to make simple that which is complex. No 
single definition can monopolize that which carries in its 
bosom so much diversity. And when you ask me, am [a 
Christian, | must stop and ask for your definition of the 
word before I answer. In religion as in science and philos- 
ophy the first duty of the student is to define his vocab- 
ulary, to understand the meaning he puts into his words. 

‘“‘AmIaChristian?” Lanswer: If that means to believe in 
a supernatural Christ, a vicarious atonement, an infallible 
Bible, and a dual division of humanity at death, one section 
doomed to cternal pain, the other to eternal joy,—as it does 
to millions of souls who have as much right to define it as 
I have,—then I am no Christian ! If to believe in the infal- 
libility of the Pope, the essential importance of rites and 
sacraments, which have been an inseparable part of Chris- 
tianity to the largest number of its adherents, then I am 
no Christian! If to believe with Paul in the speedy second 
advent of Jesus on the clouds to judge a world that is to 
be renovated by fire, and to accept the gospel stories of im- 
maculate conception, marvellous birth and miraculous power, 
are essential to the Christian faith, then I am no Christian! 
If to believe that the world was made six thousand 
years ago out of nothing; that, soon after, man became an 
alien and a rebel in the world; and that he has been flounder- 
ing in the darkness ever since except where he has come 
into the light of the God-sent Christ, through whose 
name alone comes salvation,—is necessary to be a Christian, 
then I am no Christian! And further, if to make any 
word or form of words whatsoever test-words and boundary 
lines of fellowship and sympathy, is Christianity, then 
again I say, [am no Christian! Let me bring the debate 
down todate. If to be a Christian necessitates my denying 
that the word religion carries broader ry pene than the 
word Christian; if to deny that Jesus of Nazareth has kin- 
dred, that the word of God has revealed itself outside of 
Judea, thatthe kingdom of God has begn sought and found 
by those who have never heard of Jesus, is a necessary part 
of a Christian’s thought, then I willingly resign the name, 
which [ have always honored and always aspired to merit. 
If to refuse to belong to any organization that withholds 
freest fellowship to any good man, if to decline to belong to 
any organization, sect or denomination that will exclude 
any one for opinion’s sake alone, incapacitates me from being 
a Christian, then once more I decline the name I so much 
respect and concerning which no man has ever heard me 
speak a contemptuous word. | 

I believe in worship as much as I do believe in thinking; 
and pfayer, largely understood, is to me as natural, inevita- 
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ble and beautiful as smiles and tears. I am nearer m my 
attitude of soul to the simplest Sister of Charity who de- 
voutly tells her beads at the feet of the virgin Mary than I 
am to him who regards all forms of worship as superstitious, 
or considers prayer a useless expenditure of moral force. 
But, on account of this difference, I rejoice in seeking and 
finding a fellowship with my ethical culture brother, and 
that church door is too narrow for me which is not broad 
enough to let him in, and the pulpit is too small for me 
that 1s not wide enough to hold him in fraternal exchange. 
And if this disqualifies me from being a Christian, I will 
still hold on to my communion with all earnest souls and 
let the word Christian go. 

I believe so much in God that I believe in scarcely any- 
thing else. ‘To me he is the totality of which all other 
things are but fragments. Without this unity in Him all 
is discord. . But if, for reasons that, perhaps, it is not for 
me to understand, certainly not to judge, a brother hesi- 
tates where I venture, is silent when I speak, and doubts 
when I believe, but still is one of whom it may be said, as 
Theodore Parker said over the grave of one who called 
himself atheist, ‘‘O Father, though he denied Thine ex- 
istence, he obeyed Thy laws”, he belongs to my church, 
and any exclusion of him excludes me. Deny me the 
name Christian for that, if you will. I will not on that ac- 
count lessen my fellowship nor cheapen my faith. He 
who said ‘*‘ Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, 
but he that doeth the will of the Father” is on my side. 
I hold to the thing, even if the name must go. Now I am 
bound to recognize the fact that, historically speaking, 
those who dissent from me and do make essential those 
things which I declare unessential, cardinal those things 
which I regard accidental, have a far better right to in- 
terpret the word Christian than I have: that is, they have 
time past and the present majority on their side. 

But if, on the other hand, to believe that we live in a 
universe engirdled by law, that we are part of an infinite 
order, children of a tender Providence, heirs of an incal- 
culable history that has been unfolding, evolving, from 
lower and simpler conditions than we can understand, up, 
through crude and harsh forms, towards a refinement of 
mind and power of spirit immeasurably higher than any- 
thing yet reached; if to believe that man is thus a religious 
being just as truly as he is a thinking or loving being ; if 
to believe in God as the sum of all excellence, the totality 
of all power, the essence of all that is, the beautiful out 
of which all beauty springs, the love that is the fountain 
of all loving, the truth that is the source of all wis- 
dom, if to believe this is to be a Christiun, then I am 
Christian! If to recognize in Jesus, the legitimate son of 
Mary and Joseph, the manliest man I know in history, 
because he combined greatest gentleness with highest cour- 
age; if to recognize in him the greatest prophet of the 
spiritual life; if to find in his words the most honeyed 
statement of the noble life found in literature; if to recog- 
nize in his name and fame a sanctifying power that reaches 
down through nineteen centuries of time and has worked, 
or is working, its way around the globe; if to fecl my own 
life mellowed by his example, chastened by his word, 
strengthened by his triumph,—is Christian, then J am a 
Christian! If gladly to recognize that I am the product 
of that rich stream of religious life and organization that 
has flowed through the centuries, called Christianity, and 
to believe that it has proved itself to be that form of religion 
best adapted to the needs of the world; that it has been 
most effectual in saving souls from sin and selfishness; 
that of all historic religions it contains the most universal 
elements; that it has been most successful in adjusting 
itself to the varied conditions of the human heart; if to 
heartily believe all this is Christian, then I am Christian ! 
And further : if to recognize the gracious service rendered 
to the world by the great mother-church to which | cannot 
belong; if to honor the minds who shaped the creeds I 
cannot sign; if to delight in the story of the saints and 
the martyrs of Christendom; if to believe in the great ser- 
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vice of er nunnery, to love the sight of monk 
and nun, and to be able to say,— 

“T like a church, I like a cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul ; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains, or pensive smiles ; 

Yet not for all his faith can see 

Would I that cowled churchman be”,— 


if to feel thus makes a Christian, then I am Christian! 
If to believe that ‘‘ truth has come down to us on the 
wings of error”, and to believe that the creeds I can 
not believe, the dogmas that I must reject, have been 
in the past, and still are, a source of life to others, is 
Christian, then I am Christian! If to have measureless 
hope for the future, to have great love for truth, a 
hunger for goodness, a wide fellowship for those who differ 
from me; if to have a wholesome hatred of sin, a Christ- 
like love for the sinner; if to believe that religion as a 
power in the world is yet in its infancy, that trust and 
aspiration, prayer and charity are to grow into more and 
more potency in the lives of men, is Christian, then I want 
to be a Christian, and with God’s help I am érying to be 
one, though far I fail short of the aim. 

Friends, understand me. I have no right and no desire 
to close the debate as to what constitufes a Christian. Time, 
and not discussion, will determine its final place in the vo- 
cabulary of the thoughtful. But in view of certain recent 
discussions it seems necessary for me to try to say this. 
Once more I pledge myself to seek the /ife rather than the 
word, however holy. For the protection and the promul- 
gation of this inclusive fellowship—call it ideal and im- 
practical, if you please—I have labored for the rearing of 
those half finished church walls on yon corner. I hope 
to make that new church the rallying point of those 
who will insist on testing the religious life by nodle living 
rather than by orthodox thinking or any accredited phrase- 
ology. Notwithstanding the diversities of opinion and the 
perplexities of the situation, I ask you to stand with me 
for absolute freedom of thought, the unquestioned su- 
premacy of morals in mattets of religion, keeping the fel- 
lowship open to all sincere and hungry souls. If we do 
this, I believe the time is coming, though it be not now, 
when to us will be gladly accorded the word Christian in 
proportion to our merit and success. Be that as it may, 
we stand in the way of growth, in the line of truth, and in 
the presence of God, whenever we stand for these things. I 
realize what Iam asking of you. Iam asking you to un- 
dertake the most difficult work God ever entrusts to man 
—the work of a prophet. Iam asking you not to cling to 
a cross, but to carry one. I offer you not the traditions of 
a Gethsemane and a Calvary, but to enter, if need be, a 
Gethsemane of present loneliness and to stand upon the 
Calvary of present distrust and derision. But I ask of you 
nothing but what I accept for myself. It would be quicker 
work for us to build achurch around the gentle shibboleths 
of a persuasive creed than upon the broad platform of life 
and action. Butletusnotbe in ahurry. Let us work and 
wait patiently with what I believe will yet be recognized as 
Christ’s true church because God’s true church,—the good, 
the true, the brave, the noble of every name and of no 
name. Let us strive for that perfect fellowship of God, 
‘‘ who is no respecter of persons. In every nation he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is acceptable to 
Him.” If the words ‘‘ Christianity ” and ‘‘ Christian ” are 
to endure, it will be because they are yet to be made to rep- 
resent that reality not best symbolized by a granite block. 
however cold, symmetrical, immovable, but by the water, the 
living water, Christ’s own chosen symbol, fluid, flowing, 
free, seeking every nook and corner, filling unchanged all 
manner of pitchers. 

“As into these vessels the water I pour, 
“There shall one hold less, another more, 
“ And the water unchanged, in every case, 
“Shall put on the ores of the vase ; 

8S 


“ O thou, who. wouldst unity make through strife, 
“ Canst thou fit this sign to the Water of Life ?” 
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‘Motes from the Gield. 


Boston Notes.—In Lieutenant-Governor 
Ames’s shovel-town—North Easton—a Sun- 
day-school convention was lately held which 
roused the whole country, essay and debate 
and collation and vena ae Pe ms were all in- 
spiring. The beautiful church built by the 
Ames family for their towns people was 
crowded. Visits to theshovel factory and the 
Public Library building were in the pro- 
gramme. In that town the Sunday-schools as 
well as the churches are a power in forming 
public opinion. The general good taste is 
exhibited in numerous shade trees, pleasant 
flower gardens and quiet refined manners in 
the school children. 

—At last the school committee will seriously 
think of including kindergartens in our pub- 
lic school system, after Mrs. Quincy Shaw has 
spent nearly a million dollars in our city in il- 
lustrating their value. 

-—The Unitarian building is quietly occupied 
by the A. U. A.departments. There is plenty 
of room, plenty of light and creditable good 
tuste in the equipment of the offices. An im- 
promptu meeting for congratulation will be 
held in the new Channing hall next week. 
—Four prominent Unitarian clergymen have 
sailed for Europe and four more have engaged 
p e for July. 

—Active preparations are already making 
here to secure a large and interested attend- 
ance of delegates in September at the Sara- 
toga Conference. The east and the west will 
have new important issues to introduce. 
—Revy. E. E. Hale is on the programme of the 
New England brancli of the Chautauqua Club 
for two days’ attendance in July. Ex-Governor 
J. D. Long will give one of the lectures on 
their “ National day”. All the New England 
members are from the stricter denominations. 


Chicago.—Rev. J. T. Bixby occupied the 
pulpit of the Church of the Messiah last Sun- 
day and on Monday joined a party, in 
which were Edward Everett Hale and some 
of “ye Unity editors”; that studied Pullman. 
The author of “Sybaris” may be able to give 
to the world, ere long, some account of 
“ Sybaris” regained. ie Oi 
—The closing session for this season of the 
“Chicago Literary Union” of church literary 
clubs, orthodox and heretical, was held at the 
Immanuel Baptist church, on the evening of 
June 15. After a varied programme of music 
and recitation, Dr. Hiram W. Thomas of the 
People’s church delivered a thoughtful and 
profitable address upon social culture, which 
was discussed in an entertaining speech by 
Mr. J. B. Galloway, after which refreshments 


were served. The attendance was large, as 
has been the case at previous meetings. Here, 
we think, lies the principal danger to the 
union. It seems to many so important to pro- 
vide entertainment that will hold and amuse 
the crowd, that there is constant danger lest 
the helpfulness that comes from a free inter- 
change of thought and comparison of meth- 
ods—all indeed that makes such a club worth 
having—evaporate. The first meeting of the 
next season will be at Grace Methodist Epis- 
copal church, on La Salle avenue, October 12. 


Liberal Thought among Scandinav- 
ians.—It is interesting to see how persist- 
ently and almost unconsciously is the spirit of 
liberal thought reaching after a prophetic 
constituency among the Scandinavians. The 
labors of Kristofer Janson are well known, and 
our readers will be surprised as we were to 
know that number 1, volime I| of “ Henrik 
Wergeland” was published in Chicago on the 
17th of May. We can't read it, but we see 
that it has a motto from Kristofer Janson, and 
the editor and publisher, A. H. R. Hagen, of 
Simons, Cook county, Illinois, writes us that 
itis a Unitarian paper, that five thousand copies 
of it were distributed among the Norwegians 
on their Independence day and that if sup- 
port is forthcoming, the publication will be 
continued. The next mail breught us a neat 
tract of sixteen pages which H.Tambs Lyche, 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Warwick, 
Mass., has published and has sent over the 
waters for the help of his people. Mr. Lyche 
tells us that for every sixteen dollars he can 
send a messenger of this kind. Who will 
send us sixteen dollars so as to enable him to 
put Norwegian wings to a Unity tract? 


Philadelphia.—It is said that Mangasar- 
ian intends going to Armenia to inaugurate a 
Liberal Christian movement there. 
—Socialism takes a close hold upon affairs 
here by the organization of a George Club in 
defence of the principles of the American 
economist. 

—Mr. Ames will probably make a trip to 
Europe. 

—Walt Whitman says, respecting the recently 
reported interview in the Chicago 7'ribune, 
which purported to give his views upon evo 
lution, that the writer, Mr. Ballou, got his 
piece into form neither by letter nor spirit of 
justice. “Fiction founded on fact”, the poet 
calls the article—the truth being in a general 
way, that he is liberal in religious thought 
and Aas an undogmatic faith in evolution. 
—The Spring Garden society closed its Sun- 
day preachments with those of the 20th, and 
the Germantown society will follow the order 
early in July. K. L. ®. 


Iowa City.—The following correction 
concerning the report of the Women’s Con- 
ference, givenon page 202 of Unrry for June 
5, issent us: “Instead of a ‘religious study 
class’ we have a society known as ‘ The Ke- 
ligio-Scientific Association’, which meets 
every Sunday evening for such study as its 
name indicates. Instead of numbering twenty 
it has a membership of forty.” And our cor- 
respondent adds: “ We consider the Sunday 
evening meeting fully as important as the reg- 
ular morning service.” Well might it be if it 
in any way realizes the object stated in the 
constitution, which is as follows: First, the 
discussion of those problems in the domain of 
Religion and Science, a better apprehension 
of which must give society added strength and 
purity. Second, the development of those 
head and heart principles, through whose har- 
monious union alone we can hope to attain 
perfection in character. 


Sioux City.—The Unity Club, or rather 
the “Citizen and Neighbor” and “ Lowell” 
sections of it, celebrated its first annual meet- 
ing in a suggestive way on the 10th instant. 
It was a good old-fashioned banquet with a 
good feast of toasts at the end with suggestive 
subjects responded to by insereating im- 


promptu speeches previously prepared. 
Among the toasts were such topics as these : 
“Our practical member”, “our never-absent 
member”, “the silent member”, “the ideal 
member”, etc. The fact that Miss Safford and 
Miss Gordon were in it and under it is suf- 
ficient evidence that it was well done. 


Tremont, Ilil.—On Sunday, June 20, the 
Flower Service was held in the Unitarian 
church at Tremont. J. R. Effinger, Secretary 
of the Western Conference, preached in the 
forenoon and addressed the children in the af- 
ternoon. The church was appropriately dec- 
orated, and the audience crowded the house 
from floor to gallery, many being turned away 
for wantof room. The happy faces, amid the 
ferns and flowers, with the sweet music and 
uplifting thoughts of the service, make the 
twentieth a day in June long to be remem- 
bered by those who participated in the exer- 
cises. 


“The Best Hundred Books.” 


The following playful verses were caught 
by our Unity net in a stream of private cor- 
respondence. Like old anglers who know 
where the trout swim, we won't tell the place. 
But the catch seems too good to keep all to 
oneself, and so we spread it upon Uniry table. 
The lines, though born of a merry mood, 
have some sound sense along with their fun. 
They were dashed off by one of our most 
genial men of letters in answer to a friend 
who had asked him what he thought of the 
Pall Mall Gazette's lists of the “ hundred 
best books”, prepared by Sir John Lubbock 
and others, and variously amended and com- 
mented upon by a number of writers. (See 
Pali Mall Gazette “ Extra”, No. 24.) H. 


What do I think of all this stuff 
About the Hundred Books ? 

I think that some was writ by brains, 
And some was writ by spooks. 


As ‘tis with others, "tis with men 
From palaces and schools,— 

Some have a grain of common sense, 

And some are only fools. 

I have no use for Madam Dilke 
Nor any sort of folk 

Who substitute for Emerson 
Bodin and Bolingbroke. 


Dryden can’t be made Pope for me, 
Although into his sails 

Be blown ten times the empty breath 
Of Albert, Prince of Wales. 


While Yankees surely ought to know, 
Yankees will learn, I hope, 

That Lowell’s worth much more to them 
Than both Dryden and Pope. 


’Tis good to have the Bible praised 
By Chamberlain, M. P., 

And I betake myself anew 
To Deuteronomy ; 


Though truly I don’t care a rap,— 

Nor Chamberlain,—what befell 

Og, king of Bashan, as compared 
‘ith what befalls Parnell. 


To this, perhaps, it chiefly comes,— 
To manna versus bog, 

To sassafras versus shittim-wood, 
To Parnell versus Og. 


And I stand up to simply say, . 
To me ’tis pretty clear 

That a good recipe is this : 
Begin with now and here, 


With Boston, Bradford, Paul and John,— 
Paul Jones, John Smith,—to us, 

| To most of us, better than Rome, 
Gibbon or Tacitus, 
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Hawthorne, said Lowell, (I agree), 
To us is worth a score 

Of dead Boccaccios ; I could write 
Here several verses more. 


Yet all cum grano salis, please ; 
Rome may be best for you, 

The Crsars, popes and painters close 
To what you think and do. 


But Livy and Lucretius 
Would turn yon hopeful sprig 

(I follow here the great James Payn) 
Into a hopeless prig. 


And though of course we would prescribe 
For sister, cousin, aunt, 

Great Plato—* Jowett’s Plato ”"—Kant 
In many mouths is cant. 


In short ’tis with men’s books, I trow, 
As it is with men’s wives : 

They must, if they would fill the bill, 
Be bound up with their lives. 


And as one wife won't do for all, 
However well she looks, 

So each of us must tabulate 
His own “ best hundred books.” 


Sure Shakespeare closely hit the truth, 
When all is said and done, 

(Truth both of books and wives, I s’pose) 
No profit where no fun. 


—— ee 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. Minister, Rev. J. Vila 
Blake. Services at 10:45 a. M. and 7:45 Pp. Mm. 
Sunday, June 27, sermons by the pastor. The 
evening discourse will conclude the series of 
lectures upon “ Jesus of Nazareth”. 


AuL Sours CHurcu, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister; residence, 20014 Thirty-sev- 
enth street. On Sunday, June 27, at 10:45 
A. M., a Flower service for the children will 
take the place of the usual morning service 
and the Sunday-school. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of Mich- 
igan avenue and Twenty-third street. Minis- 
ter, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 Twenty- 
second street. Services at 10:45 a. m. Sun- 


day, June 27, sermon by the Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland. 


Unity Cuurcn, corner of Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Minister, Rev. T. G. Mil- 
sted ; residence, 215 Dearborn avenue. Ser- 
vices at 10:45 a. m. Sunday-school at 12:15. 


> «& 
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MINNEAPOLIS RE-BUILDING FUND. 


Unity has received in response to the call for money 
to help in re-building Mr. Janson’s church at Min- 
neapolis, destroyed by the cyclone : 


From Miss Matilda Goddard, Boston__....._.... $10 00 
‘* “Central N. Y. Liberal” cas 00 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ali books sent us for review by publishers will be 
promptly eye Me under this head, and will re- 
ceive a8 800n as practicable sach further notice as the 
interests of our readers and the state of our columns 
may warrant. 


That Dreadful Boy. By Kate Tannatt Woods. 
Boston: DeWolfe, Fiske &Co. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 316 - 


Human Psychology. By E. Janes, A.M. New 
York: Baker & Taylor. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, pp. 295..............-- 


Esoteric Christianity and Mental Therapeutics. 
By W. F. Evans. Boston: H. H. Carter & 
ns: CN te ai es 

Prayers and Ministries for Public Worship. Wal- 
er James Anderson, 9 Lysways st. Cloth, 


Are You Going to New Orleans or 
Florida ?, 


If so, you can go via the Monon Route via 
Louisville or Cincinnati, and see the Mam- 
moth Cave, Nashville, Blount Springs, Bir- 
mingham, Montgomery, Mobile, andthe Gufl 
coast for the same money that will take you 
through the dreary, uninhabited Mississippi 
swanips; we are confident you cannot seleet a 
line to the South enjoying half the advantages 
that are possessed by the Monon Route and 
its Southern connections. 

No one should think of going South with- 
out visiting the Mammoth Cave, the great 
natural wonder of this continent. So much 
has been written of this world-famous won- 
der, that it is impossible to say anything new 
in regard to it—it cannot be described; its cav- 
erns must be explored, its darkness felt, its 
beauties seen, to be appreciated or realized. 
It is the greatest natural curiosity—Niagara 
not excepted—and he whose expectations are 
not satisfied by its marvelous avenues, 
domes and starry grottos must either be a 
fool or a demi-god. From Mobile to New 
Orleans (141 miles) the ride along the Gulf 
coast is alone worth the entire cost of the 
whole trip. In full sight of the Gulf all the 
way, past Ocean Springs, Mississippi City, 
Pass Christian, Bay St. Louis, and Beauvoir, 
the home of Jeff Davis. 

When ae decide to go South make up 
your mind to travel over the line that passes 
through the best country and gives you the 
best places to stop over. This is emphati- 
cally the Monon Routes, in connection with 
the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati Southern Railways, Pullman Palace 
Sleepers, Palace Coaches, double daily trains. 
The best to Cincinnati, Louisville, New Or- 
leans or Florida. For full information, de- 
scriptive books, pamphlets, etc., address E. O. 
McCormick, General Northern Passenger 
Agent Monon Route, 122 East Randolph street, 
Chicago, or Wa. 8S. BALpwin, General Pas- 


senger Agent, 183 Dearborn Street, Chicago. .. 


Crab Orchard 


“WATER. /“:- 
a 
THE LIVER. oR Soa oe 
THE KIDNEYS. wee S 
THE STOMACH. (i>: ° 3:2 
THE BOWELS. OS tt 5 
eee 
= he 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR [22° iS 
- 30 
DYSPEPSIA Soe 6S 
CONSTIPATION, Di? =e: 5 
SICK HEADACHE W/23 8 525 
Doss :—One to two teaspoonfuls. 3h 2ea8 
nuine Ceas Orcnarp Sattsinseal-f OC“ © 
od packages at 10 and 2icts. Nogen-§ oo SS¢9 
uine Salts sold in bulk. Pe > O 
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Water Co.. Proprs. 


S. N. JONES, e, Ky. 


]{ANUAL TRAINING IN EDUCATION) 


BY JAMES VILA BLAKE. 
Introdaction by Prof, C.M. Woodward, Director of the 
St.Louis Manual Training School, This little book of 
4 pages discusses the training of the hand as proper- 
ly an integral part of Education. The relation of gen- 
eral and special Education, the need of hand-training 
for all classes, the dignity of hand-work, its influence 
on personas character, the relation of manual! trainin 
to immigration and to the apprenticeship problem,an 
the present condition of the subject, are among the 
points treated—all ina very condensed way. Price in 
paner. 2c.; cloth, 50c., post paid. Address CHARLES 

1. KERR& CO., 175 Dearbora street, Chicagu. 


ON 30 DAYS) TRIAL. 


d nigh a 
certain. It is easy, durable and ch Sent b 
culars free. EGGLESTON TRUSS 0O., 


OPIUM fies Fert oe 
, al . L. STEPHENS, 


i 
D., Lebanon. 


RECENT BOOKS 


AT THE 


Unitarian Headquarters. 


Writings upon Liberal Thought, Faith, Worship 
and Life are kept on the bookshelves at 175 Dearborn 
street, room 93. Friends are invited to call. Many 
publications of the A. U. A. and the 8. 8. Societies in 
stock. Among other books which will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price are the following newer ones: 


Parker’s Views of Religion ..............-. $1.00 


BOE © HOGGING es 0 osce co cocccccccce ostecccebs 2.00 
Rufus Ellis’ Sermons. ...............--.s--.- 1.50 
EE Oe EE, annus does gnecsdaeusenpadedes 2.00 
Modern Unitarianism, (essays by different! 4 9 
a i, oe ee 8 a © . <9 
Janes’ Study of Primitive Christianity. 1.50 
Abbot's Scientific Theism................--- 2.00 
J. K. Hosmer’'s Story of the Jews___....... 1.50 
The Great Poets as Religious Teachers. / 4 o9 
2. SS Ne Sree eee . 
The Destiny of Man. John Fiske.........-. 1.00 
The Idea of God, ” ™ -. Gapiadeiede .00 
Miss Ellis’s Mission. Paper 25c. Cloth. 50 


WESTERN UNITARIAN S. S. SOCIETY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT TRACTS. 


Published by UNITY, 175 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 5 cents each; 10 copies, 25 
cents. Orders cannot be filled 
when the present supply 
is exhausted. 


By Charles G. Ames. 
God's Chosen are a Minority of the Minority. By 
sharles Van Norden. 
The Gospel of To-morrow. By Edward Everett Hale. 
A Sermon for the New Year. By Theodore Parker. 
Humanity Uplifted through Suffering. By David 
Utter. 
Earthly Immortality. By Heber Newton. 
The Poetry of Rational Religion. By John W. Chad- 
wick. 
True Wealth. By A. P. Peabody. 
The City of the Soul. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
The Ethical Movement. By Felix Adler. 
Is a Scientific Basis for Religion Possible? By Minot 
J. Savage. 
The Sympathy of Religions. By T. W. Higginson. 
The House. By Dr. C. A. Bartol. 
The Bible Regained. By John C. Learned. 
God. P s from Various Writers. Selected by 
Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 
from his Writings. Se- 


Theodore Parker. P 
lected by Albert Walkley. 

The Use and Abuse of the Hope of Immortality. By 

John Snyder. 

By Phillips Brooks. 


This World as a Temple. 
Wh 


The Dangers of Liberty. 

Criminals and Prison Discipline. By Rowland Connor. 

Miracles. P 2 from Various Authors. Selected 
by Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 

God is Light. By Washington Gladden. 

Darwin and Emerson. By Rabbi 8. H. Sonneschein. 

The Bible. P from Various Authors. Selected 
By Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. ' 


MISS ELLIS’S MISSION. 
By Mary P, W. Smirn. 


A simple story of the life and work of Miss Ellis, of 
Cincinnati, who was the wempe in the “ Post-Oftice 
Mission”. All who knew her will prize this memoir 
for the glimpses it gives of the woman behind the 
worker; while those to whom “ Miss Ellis’ is only a 
name cannot but receive strength from the record of 
the great work begun in five short years by one already 
an invalid. 
18mo, 205 pages. Cloth, 50 cts.; Paper, 25 cts. 


Western Unitarian 8. 8. Society, 
175 Dearborn Street, - - - - Chicago. 


HELPS TO LITERATURE STUDY. 


1. Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant, Whittier, their 
Poems. 32 pages. 10 cents. 

2. Outline Studies in the Poetry and Prose of James 
Russell Lowell. 31 10 cents. 

38. Ten Great Novels. Suggestions for Clubs and 
Private Keaaing. 23 pa. 10 cents. 

4: Selections from Robe and others, for 
Children, Teachers and Parents. 62 pages. 20 


cents. 
Unity Clubs. § 


ons for the formation of 


The Pony Classes in Literature. -_ Pp : cents. 
ve oe post " ddress 
Seasnae ; ‘ Co.,175 Dearborn at.,Chicago. 


HOME pleasantly situated in one of the most at- 
A tractive and healthy of the western summer re- 
sorts, within reach of compefént medical skill, is 
available to a few summer boarders, or to one or more 
convalescents or invalids where wholesome board and 
intelligent nursing can be obtained at reasonable rates. 
Apply to the editor of this paper. 
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UNITY. 


June 26, 1886 


+ RS at oe Fo ede @ has 
real bringi 


many 
neces. Whoever buys it will receive 
times the worth of his money.’ — FRANCIS 


CHAPTERS 


The Bible of the Ages. 


FOURTEEN CHAPTERS. 


Selected from Hindu Vedas, Buddha, Confucius, 
Egyptian Divine Pymander, Zoroaster, Talmuds, Bible, 
Plato, Pythagoras, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Al 
Koran, St. Augustine, Luther, Scandinavian Eddas, 
Taliesin, Milton, Penn, Adam Clarke, Mary Fletcher, 
Wesley, F. W. Newman, Frances P. Cobbe, Tyndall, 
Max Muller, Elias Hicks, Channing, Garrison, H. C. 
Wright, Lucretia Mott, Higginson, T. Starr King, 
Bushnell, Parker, Emerson, Denton, Tuttle, Frothing- 
ham, F. E. Abbot, and others. 


Gospels and inspirations from many centuries and 
é 


““ Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 
Each age, each kindred, adds a verse to it.” 

Edited and compiled by G. B. Stessrss, Detroit, Mich. 

A valuable book for all thinking readers. A great 
help to cler en, and others, who would make fair 
comparison 0 religious ideas. itsextracts are without 
note or comment, save a brief appendix of dates and 
authorities. Thousands have been sold, the plates are 
worn out, and we are fortunately able to offer what are 
left of the sixth edition (no more to be printed) at a 
reduced price. It has been sold at $1.50. e mail it, 


and pa tage, at half that sum. 
A solid cloth bound four hundred page volume. 


PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


*,* Any of ———S— may be ordered through 
the trade, or will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 


rice. 
a CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, - - Chicago. 


AFTER DOGMATIC THEOLOGY, WHAT? 


MATERIALISM OR A SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY AND NAT- 
URAL RELIGION, BY 


GILES B. STEBBINS, 


Editor and compiler of “‘ Chapters from the Bible of 
the Ages,’* and *“* Poems of the Life 
Beyond and Within.” 


“God is the original life and force of all things.”— 
Pilato. 


“Physiology reduces man to a jelly; Psychology lifts 
him to immortality.” Abts aad 


** Sweet souls around us watch us still; 
nearer to our side; 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide.” 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


One hundred and fifty pages: five chapters; Decay of 
Dogmatic Theology; What next ?—Materialism—Nega- 
tion — Inductive Science, external and dogmatic—A 
Supreme Indwelling Mind, the central idea of a Spir- 
jtual Philosophy —The Inner Life, Facts of Spirit- 
presence—Intuition—The soul discovering truth. 


A FEW NOTICES, 


“Tt aims to state materialism fairly, and to hold it 
as f entary and inconsequent; to give a wide range 
of ancient and modern proof of the higher aspects of 
the God-idea in history. The closing chapter, on intui- 
ve gives some remarkable facts.""— Detroit Post and 

une. 


‘*This compact and handsome book bears marks of 
careful study and wide research Its chapter of facts 
of spirit presence is especially interesting to those who 
— + fairly at important questions.’ —Saginaw 

erald. 


** We look for the best there is on this subject in his 
writings.” — Unity, Chicago, Ill. 

“*The author finds the full disproof of materialism 
in psycho-physiological science and in the facts o 
spirit-presence. Many inquirers will thank him.”’— 
Christian Register, Boston, Mass. 


*“* He presents the loftiest inducements to a religion 
at once rational and inspiring, scientific and emotional, 
and shows that no true man need fear the obvious de- 
cay of dogmatic theology. I commend the book to all 
truth-seekers.—-Bpes Sargent, Boston, Mass. 


Price, post-paid, : - ° 


CHARLES H. 
175 Dearborn Street, 


- Wcts. 


KREBB & C®O., 
CHICAGO, 


Catarrh 


nally. 


with medication. 


impossibility of reaching the dis- 
eases located in the head, by the 
use of Smokes,Douches,Iinhalants, 
Snuffs, or medicines taken inter- 


Weak Lu ngs will not inhale 


power to reach the afflicted parts 


A NEW TREATMENT has been 
= = discovered which forces or pumps 
ae —— Medicated Air into the most re- 


A giance at thc 
cut will show the 


with sufficient 


mote passages of the head or lungs. 
The AIR Medicator and Injector involves a new Curative Principle for the treatment of the diseases of the Respira- 


tory system; the new principle consists in impregnating 


Air with the curative properties of medicine; or, in other 


words, in medicating Air and forcing it into the cavities and passages affected, 


Sensible, practical, scientific and certain. 


The Air Medicator and 


Injector can be used at home, is not expensive, and will surely cure in 
the most stubborn and painful cases. 


T. NW. WISE, M.D., Covington, Ky., says: ‘‘For 


the cure of Catarrh, Consumption, Asthma, and all 


diseases of the Head, Throat or Lungs, the Air Medicator and Injector is invaluable, and with proper 
medication is a certain means of cure. Every physician should have one in his office ; every patient one in 


the home."’ 


Physicians prescribe medicines for use in it. 


For particulars, address 


—_— oe _— 


MEDICATED AIR REMEDY Co., 36 Arcade, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KANKAKEE 


FrO U ‘L'a. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga, Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles- 
ton and all points in 


FLORIDA 


AND THE 
SOUTHEAST. 


For time tables and furth r particulars address J.C, 


TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 
TID Drager edi tent cot gy: vy 


THE HARTLEY RECLINING 


CHAIRS # LOUNGES. 


SIMPLEST, 
BEST 
and STRONGEST 


In THe Worto! 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


THE HARTLEY RECLINING CHAIR CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. } 
EWS 


coop 
10 LADIES. 


Greatest inducements ever of. 
fered. Now’s your time to Ret up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 


_ Ler 5: ees - secure a beets 
Band orMoss Rose China 
a Set, Decorated 


e or Handsome 

inner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
For full particulars address 
AMERICAN 7 CoO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


BOARDING AND LAY SCHOOL FOF. 
IRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 


G 
OWAR COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE) 
West Bridgewater. Mass. 
-opens tember 15, 1885. ag 
address the Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D 
Graduate of Swa>thmore College, Boston Uni 
versity, and Newnham Colleoe. Cambridge. fF» 


T 
P. O. Box 239, 


ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, Greenfield, Mass. 
Beautiful and healthful 
College. 


location. 


; Prepares for 
Science, Art, Music. 


Established in 7869. 
JAMES C. PARSONS, Prin. 


rH. NOTES & CARDS, 
El tStyles,Short- 
‘ est Notice, Least Mo- 
ney, Stationery an2 

' Fine Engraving. 
S. D. Childs & Co., 
= 163 DEARBORN ST. 


~_——- = 


— 


WANTED—LADY Active and intelligent, to ree 
present in her own locality an 
old firm. References required. Permanent itio 

end good salary. GAY & BROS., 14 Barclay St., ma 


C. EBERBACH & SON, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


PURE CHEMICALS: 


dad Chemical and Physical Apparatus. Special as 
tention paid 


To Fitting up Sets for Schools. 


Ver Experimental and Analytical Chemistry, we 
keep im stock a Full Line of 


CHEMICAL GLASS AND PORCELAIN WARE. 


Fine and rare Chemicals, Mineral Specimens and 
Micr Findings. 

With our facilities we cam furnish fine Rainqene, 
Mic er Philosophical 4 pparatus on 
aotice, at reasonable prices. 


_ No. 12, 3. Main &t., 


Ana Arbor, Mich 


MIND IN NATURE. 


A Popular Journal of information regarding the re- 
lation of mind, to the body and their reciprocal action, 
with special reference to health and disease. 

It furnishes the mostinteresting facts of science and 
nature, the most striking discoveries in Telepathy and 
all branches of Psychical Research. 

Smeng the special contributors are some of the most 
eminent living Physiologists, Psychologists, Scientists 
and Theologians. 


— 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE 


Cosmic PuBLiSHING COMPANY, 
171 W. Washington st., Chicago. 
Printed on heavy, fine book paper, with Antique laid 
covers. 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


— ee ee — 


a 


SHORTHAND 


Practical instruction by a Practical Teacher of: Busi- 
hess experience. Cheapest, best and quickest course 


KIMBALL'S AMANUENSES’ AND REPORTERS 
TRAINING SCHOOL, 


85 Madison Street, Chicago. 


Call or send for further information. 


TYPEWRITING 


HELPS TOLITERATURE STUDY 


in Lowell, 10c.; in Holmes, Brvant® ittier 
We. Pen eat Novels. aguideto'§ the best Kn- 
glish fiction, 1Uc,; Selections from Robert Brown: 


ing and others for children, teackers and parents, 
“wc; Unity Clubs, telling how to fori reading 
circles, 5c. “Kach pamphlet mailed on reccipt ot price 
or the five for 50c. Address CHAKLES H. KEKK & 
Cu,, 1735 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


